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tions. During its first decade, under strong pressure to "do something" about crime, NILECJ emphasized applied research on crime control techniques to improve the effectiveness of the criminal justice system.
A review of NILECJ's first decade of efforts sponsored by the National Research Council (White and Krislov 1977) makes it clear that money, determination, and efforts to devise short-term technical solutions to complex social problems cannot supplant patience, long-range planning, and a carefully devised research strategy for building the cumulative knowledge necessary for meeting the challenge of crime. The report, Understanding Crime, reviewed the substance and quality of NILECJ's research in the broader context of the roles, goals, and structure of the institute and made a number of recommendations for improving its research and knowledge-building processes, including a long-term research agenda, sustained research support in priority areas, research based on accumulated knowledge, more support for basic research, greater involvement of the academic community, improvement in the process of reviewing research applications, and integration of the evaluation, dissemination, and technical development functions into the research effort.
Since 1977, the institute has adopted a series of changes that appear to have improved its research program. Yet continued pressures to turn a promising preliminary or experimental effort into a "marketable" national product still result in premature implementation of research. Thus the discussion that follows is intended generally to support intensified efforts to operationalize and improve upon a strategy of systematic planning and long-term research programming on the part of all agencies funding research in criminal justice generally and rehabilitation specifically.
In addition to research-initiated projects and studies specified by the funding agency, another strategy of program development and field testing, one which is likely to promote staff cooperation with evaluators and adherence to the research design, is for a funding agency to develop a research program around the needs of a local agency. This need not be a law enforcement agency or corrections department; it might be a school system willing to adopt an experimental program to reduce truancy, vandalism, and crime. Instead of taking an existing program model and trying to convince several local jurisdictions or agencies to implement it, a funding agency might seek out administrators committed to experimental program development and innovation and use their agencies or institutions as field experimentation labs. Researchers serving as program resources can work with agency personnel to assure that the program model tests a theoretically grounded effort that is evaluable and that the intervention and evaluation are designed conjointly.
This approach must be employed sparingly by a funding agency. There